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knew exactly the amount of deference that
must be shown to the religious feeling of
fanatical Dervishes; the allowance due to
rooted traditions; the rank of each mudir and
sheik, and the ceremony it demanded. At the
same time he never failed to exact the respect
due from them to a British officer. To keep
the balance was no easy problem; harsh orders
or threate would arouse hostility, while pleading
might give them an impression of weakness;
too many bribes would arouse the greed of
worthless volunteers; too few would discourage
useful partisans. He must approach them not
as a humble suppliant but as a representative
of a Great Power who asked for their loyal
alliance. Above all it was necessary to find
out who could be trusted. Emissaries from
the Mahdi were busy on the other side. One
false step might put the lonely Englishman at
the mercy of a thousand rebels. For months
Kitchener lived within easy reach of the
assassin's spear, his life depending on his brains
and moral power. There were plenty of British
officers ready to face such dangers, but pro-
bably he was the only one who could have
survived them.
While Gordon was reaching Khartoum,
Kitchener began his first trek three hundred
miles up the river, chiefly with the object of
reporting on the road from Keneh to Kosseir
on the Red Sea. He conceived the idea of
enlisting a force of Bedouins. His own Egyp-
tian cavalry were still too raw for work in the
desert, but the Arabs knew no other home;
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